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THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 



THE LENDING 
COLLECTIONS 

THE Lending Collections of The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art now 
comprise lantern slides, mounted pho- 
tographs, post cards, maps and charts, 
casts, textiles, lumiere plates of stained 
glass, coins, paintings, and facsimiles 
of prints.. They include representations 
of objects in the Museum galleries, in 
foreign galleries, and i-n private col- 
lections. 

The nucleus of these collections was 
a group of about twenty lantern slides 
prepared for lecture use in 1907. In 
1912 the number had increased to 
12,763. Since then additions have been 
made yearly to meet the needs of the 
Museum for the use of its Instructors 
and the illustration of its lectures and 
the demands of the public as expressed 
by teachers, lecturers, etc., until there 
are now in the files more than twenty- 
four thousand different slides and 
many duplicates. Some have been ac- 
quired by gift or purchase; many have 
been made by the photograph depart- 
ment of the Museum. Besides archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting, they 
represent the minor arts, musical in- 
struments, manuscripts, etc., covering 
broadly the various periods of art from 
early Egyptian to modern American. 
With few exceptions they are black 
and white or sepia. Each slide label 
gives such details of information as 
seem helpful. No lecture accompanies 
them. 

One exception to this general rule, 
however, is the "silent voice" lecture 
set of sixty-one slides which was pre- 
pared by two of the Museum Instruct- 
ors with special thought of its use by 



clubs and classes of adults. No manu- 
script accompanies these slides, but 
part of them give in clear print the text 
describing "The Development of 
Painting as shown in the Galleries of 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art" and 
the rest furnish the illustrations. 

To meet the needs of people who 
have no lanterns or prefer to study ob- 
jects at closer range and more slowly, 
as well as to provide material for ex- 
hibition purposes, groups of mounted 
photographs have been prepared of 
objects in the Museum galleries and of 
buildings, sculpture, paintings, etc., 
elsewhere. These photographs, usual- 
ly silver prints or carbons mounted on 
gray, are of two types : a large number 
varied in size and quality for class use; 
several groups of uniform sizes and 
special mounting for exhibition. A- 
mong the latter are the following 
which were originally prepared for use 
in the branch libraries of the New York 
Public Library and may now be bor- 
rowed as complete sets or in smaller 
selected groups: forty-three photo- 
graphs of Dutch paintings in the Mu- 
seum, forty-two of Flemish art, and 
sixty of classical art. In all, 3,210 
photographs are now available for cir- 
culation. 

For reflectoscope use and illustra- 
tion of studies in.the schools, 91 1 post 
cards are now ready for lending and 
many others are in preparation. These 
are similar in subject to the lantern 
slides and the photographs and in- 
clude duplicates of the post cards of 
Museum objects which are on sale at 
the Fifth Avenue entrance and views 
of foreign cities and of paintings, 
sculpture, etc., in foreign galleries. 
Although most of these cards are in 
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black and white or sepia, a number 
are in color. 

The maps and charts illustrative of 
Greek and Roman life are particularly 
adapted to schoolroom use in the 
teaching of ancient history, of Homer's 
Iliad, and of Caesar's Commentaries. 
Among them are plans of the Akropolis 
at Athens and of Rome, restorations 
in color of the pediments of the Tem- 
ple at Aegina, a large wall map of the 
Roman Empire, and color charts show- 
ing Greek and Roman weapons, en- 
gines of war, and soldiers' costumes. 
For use in the Museum classrooms 
there are also two sets of other maps: 
sixteen illustrative of ancient history 
by James Henry Breasted and Carl F. 
Huth, Jr., ofthe University of Chicago; 
and twenty-three illustrative of Euro- 
pean history by Samuel Bannister 
Harding of Indiana University. 

Casts of busts, reliefs, and statues 
which are duplicates of those in the 
Museum galleries are also available to 
public schools. Besides these a num- 
ber of casts of architectural ornament, 
which were the gift to the Museum of 
Richard M. Hunt, and numerous deli- 
cate and beautiful casts of gems and 
medallions, another gift, make pos- 
sible the loan for study of examples of 
widely varied types of sculpture. 

In 1918, eight lumiere plates ofthe 
stained glass windows of Chartres 
Cathedral were purchased and added 
to the Lending Collections for use in 
Museum classrooms. 8x 10 inches in 
size, these plates, unusually clear and 
rich in color since they were made at 
close range from a scaffolding which 
had been erected for repairing the 
windows, were carefully selected by 
an expert to cover the principles of 



design and material of the twelfth-and 
the thirteenth-century style in colored 
glass with thought of their value to 
students and to manufacturers and 
designers of stained glass. Every op- 
portunity is given in the Museum 
classrooms for examination, study, 
and the making of color copies. 

Both to students of ancient history, 
Greek, and Latin, and to workers in 
metal the collection of fifty-three elec- 
trotype reproductions of silver and 
gold coins from Asia, Egypt, and 
Greece should be of interest and help. 
These reproductions show very well 
the delicacy of workmanship and the 
beauty of design which characterized 
the currency of the ancients. 

In connection with the war work of 
the Museum, color copies of various 
designs, chiefly Coptic, suitable for 
beadwork, embroidery, and weaving, 
were made by a student of Teachers 
College and used in occupational ther- 
apy classes. These color copies are 
now available to other people especial- 
ly to those interested in the industrial 
arts. 

For classes studying design in the 
New York City high schools twenty- 
four frames were first prepared con- 
taining forty-one pieces of textiles and 
four of laces. The frames are of light 
wood covered with linen in natural 
color, and may be hung on a wall or 
placed on a table or an easel for study 
not only of design and color but also 
of weave and texture. To this original 
group have been added two frames of 
examples of lace showing, with en- 
larged photographs of small sections, 
the technique of bobbin and needle- 
point, and fifty-one frames of bro- 
cades, brocatelles, and damasks of 
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satin, silk, and velvet. Many of these 
specimens are duplicates of pieces in 
the textile collections of the Museum; 
others have been purchased for lend- 
ing. These fabrics of various countries 
and periods are especially of value to 
students and workers in the industrial 
arts; a group is now being used con- 
stantly in the New York • Textile 
School. 

Twenty-four facsimiles of Dutch 
etchings mounted as are those shown 
in the print galleries of the Museum 
are also available, representing the 
work of Rembrandt and his contem- 
temporaries. 

Mention of the Lending Collections 
is not complete without inclusion of 
the groups of paintings, canvases by 
American and European artists, which 
are on loan in New York City and else- 
where. The first of these groups, nine- 
teen in number, was placed in the gal- 
leries of the Bronx Society of Arts and 
Sciences in 191 5. By arrangement with 
the New York Public I ibrary, two 
more groups were placed in branch 
libraries in 1917 and 1918, twenty- 
three going to Hamilton Fish Park and 
eighteen to Chatham square. In 1919 
thirty-one were sent out in care of the 
American Federation of Arts, Wash- 
ington, D.C., and under their manage- 
ment have traveled to various parts of 
the United States. In the same way 
two duplicate sets of the facsimiles of 
Dutch etchings have also gone about 
the country. Thus a bit of a great mu- 
seum has been carried to small com- 
munities. 

It is the earnest desire of the Trustees 
of the Museum and of those in charge 
of the educational work that all these 
kinds of lending material shall be of 



the greatest possible use to many 
people. To that end terms and condi- 
tions have been made as liberal as 
possible. Information regarding rental 
fees, length of time of loans, etc., is 
given in a leaflet which may be ob- 
tained by request from the Secretary 
of the Museum. Additional informa- 
tion will be given gladly by the Sec- 
retary or by those in charge of these 
collections to any who may wish to 
make further inquiries by letter or by 
visit to the Museum. 

Bessie D. Davis. 

THE INFORMATION AND 
CATALOGUE DESKS 

IN the early days of the Museum 
the general public did not understand 
that the collections could be of prac- 
tical value to the artist, artisan, and 
craftsman of all kinds, inasmuch as 
from the study of the beauty of form, 
line, color, and style, the art of the 
present day in all its branches can be 
strongly influenced. But, realizing the 
importance of this fact, the Museum 
authorities have tried in various ways 
to bring it into prominence. The In- 
formation Desk is one of these means ; 
for it makes the connection between 
the visitor and the information that he 
seeks or needs. 

Among the varied activities at the 
Information Desk are the following: 
Folders which have the floor plans, 
lists of catalogues and lectures, price 
lists of photographs, and leaflets deal- 
ing with other subjects of special in- 
terest are obtainable. These direct the 
questioner to the objects in which he 
is interested. There are illustrated 
catalogues of many of the collections, 
and these explain and give a setting 



